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EXPERIENCES OF A CHOIR-SINGER. 
(Continued from page 340.) 


In fulfilment of the promise with which I brought my first 
instalment of experiences to a close, I am now about to record 
some ot those which have befallen me since coming to live in 
London. But, by way of a preface, let me say that I have no 
intention of gratifying the lovers of personalities, or availing 
myself of these columns as a means of ventilating private 
grievances. That would be an act of musical insubordination 
on the part of one of the rank and file which it would be hard 
to excuse. My remarks so far as my superiors go will be, I 
hope, strictly impersonal ; and, as for my fellow-choralists, it 
is my purpose rather to generalize their characteristics than 
to single out individual peculiarities. And they will be found 
on the whole to confirm the conclusions drawn from my con- 
nection with similar provincial institutions. I have sung— 
with bated breath be it confessed—-in the company of titled 
dames and members of Parliament, and have realized that the 
qualities which ensure the solidity of landed gentry and satisfy 
the local liberal association are not invariably accompanied 
by a keen perception of rhythm or tune. Not that I would 
go the length of Tourguéneff—who declared that a Russian 
aristocrat who sang in tune was an unheard-of phenomenon— 
and assert the same of the English peerage and baronetage. 
It was once my blissful prerogative to listen to a live lord who 
sang very fairly indeed. But there is a crook in every lot, as 
M. Paersch and other horn-players can feelingly affirm, and 
the crook in this case was the inability evinced by this noble- 
man to,leave the piano. He sang for an hour by the clock, 
and songs for all voices—including “Should he upbraid ”— 
with perfect equanimity. Conversation was paralyzed by this 
male Siren ; and, when I found an opportunity to slip out of 
the room—it was during an afternoon call—I made a vow 
that I would write a detailed account of what I had gone 
through to Mr. Corney Grain, in the hope that he might 
introduce the titled amateur into his next sketch. Need- 
less to remark, I have never carried out my intention to 
this day. But this is no figment.of mine. I solemnly assure 
my readers that it is literal solid truth, though at the time it 
was like a horrid nightmare. For some time I harboured 
views of a violently Republican character, which, so far as 
music is concerned, I have not entirely shaken off. Loyalty 
is a very admirable sentiment, but its manifestations in a 
concert-room are almost incompatible with a due regard for 
art, and I can find nothing but praise for those members of 
the royal family who at a recent concert determined to dis- 
pense with the ostentatious discomfort of the front row. For 
this long digression I can only advance in excuse my incur- 
able tendency, more feminzno, to fly off at a tangent from the 
matter in hand. The aristocratic chorus, then, is a contradic- 
tion in terms. I have known it to be very strong—numerically 
—on paper. But there are always certain unpleasant people 
with a passion for comparing facts with statements, and as 
sure as ever you print the names of your chorus in your pro- 
gramme-book, one of these disagreeable critics will go out of 
his way to count heads and comment sardonically in the next 
morning’s paper upon any discrepancy, This may be illus- 
trated by the following case—my own :—I once went to the 
concert given by a society of which I had formerly been an 
active member, and from which I had not retired. And lo 
and behold ! there I was down in the list of tenors, figuring in 
immediate proximity to an eminent politician. I am sorry to 
say I had the bad taste to count the choir, and found that 
only about three-quarters of the paper strength were present. 
Another drawback about the fashionably select choir is that 
it sometimes puts a certain restraint upon the conductor. He 





is indisposed to tell his forces home-truths and adopts a 
deprecatory manner in alluding to their shortcomings. Now 
this is fatal to efficiency, as everyone who has given the 
matter due consideration will readily admit. 

_One of my oddest experiences was that of a small semi- 
private suburban society, an exceedingly pleasant and agree- 
able institution, so far as the amiability of the members went, 
but surpassing in sheer incompetence any body of vocalists I 
have ever encountered. Some dim notion of the state of 
affairs may be gathered from the fact that I was actually 
requested to sing the solos and gave relative satisfaction to the 
unfortunate conductor, a man induced by financial needs alone 
to endure this weekly martyrdom. Nobody seemed to have 
any voice at all, or if they had, to possess the slightest control 
over it. And yet this society was ambitious, and was with 
difficulty repressed from attacking Dvorak’s Stabat Mater. 
The “ courage of ignorance” that is implanted in the breast of 
the amateur is one of the most remarkable phenomena in the 
world. I have slightly disguised the facts of the case in con- 
nection with this society, lest I might possibly hurt the feel- 
ings of some kind friends. But if I had boldly stated the 
case in the plainest fashion, I verily believe the picture would 
never have been recognized, so blissfully unconscious are 
musicians of this order of their own shortcomings. The same 
remark, curiously enough, applies with equal truth to the most 
efficient chorus-singers. They never seem to know whether 
they have done well or ill, and rely upon the opinion ex- 
pressed in the papers with the naivest confidence. “Have 
you seen what they said about us in the Referee?” said one 
of my neighbours in the Apollo Society, the other day, with 
an inflection of ill-suppressed pride. I notice that choir- 
singers invariably read the Referee, and if a notice of any 
concert in which they took part were to appear in The 
Sporting Times, they would attach to it the weight and im- 
portance which is allowed to be the peculiar property of that 
classic journal in the kindred departments of racing and bur- 
lesque. Personally, I generally bring a book to a choir practice, 
but make little or no progress with my reading. My German 
neighbour brings piles of papers of all sorts having an 
omnivorous appetite for literature as well as for music. But as 
a rule the male choralist is content with an evening paper, 
while the ladies find the discussion of each other or the con- 
ductor, or better still of lozenges, sufficient to while away the 
unemployed intervals. Now varieties of character are dis- 
played in the choice of lozenges just as much as in that of 
literature. Some there are to whom the lozenge is dearer for 
its sweetness than its curative power, and these Hedonists, as 
modern writers on ethics would style them, consume largely 
the oval black-currant lozenge, the sticky and satiating 
magnum bonum, or the succulent glycerine lozenge. Others 
of a more ascetic cast, mortify themselves with the forbidding 
bronchial troche, or a small and particularly obnoxious white 
confection. For my own part I maintain a truly catholic 
attitude in the matter, being entirely dependent upon the 
bounty of my friends. We all of us have our especial mean- 
ness. Some wealthy people have a rooted dislike to spending 
money on books, concerts or theatres. I heard the other day 
of a millionaire who had a mania for frugal lunches. Well, 
one of my meannesses is an objection to buy lozenges; and 
such conduct has its advantages; for there is in consequence 
always a pleasing sense of uncertainty in my mind as I go to 
a rehearsal not knowing what particular brand it will be my 
fortune to taste that night. After the discussion of a matter 
of such supreme importance as the lozenge, I feel that any 
further remarks I might offer would inevitably partake of the 
nature of an anti-climax, and will hold them over for some 


| future occasion. 
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THE HISTORY OF A MUSICAL PHRASE ATTEMPTED. 
A Sketch by Sir GEORGE GROVE. 


(Continued from page 646.) 


e . ” 
Another Mass of Vittoria’s, ‘“‘Simile est regnum ccelorum, 
contains, in the Creed, a reference to our phrase :— 
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—and again in a Canon between the znd Alto and Soprano in a 
Gloria Patri for five voices, given by Proske :— 
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A passage from another Mass, the “ Missa quarti toni,” by the 
same great Spanish-Italian master, begins in more thorough style, 
but it misses the characteristic accent on the third interval, and soon 
gives up any earnest pursuit of the theme :— 
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—and it is evident that the phrase was nothing to Vittoria com- 
pared to what it was to his great contemporary. In fact, to none of 
these masters was the sentence so darling as it was to Palestrina. 

Before leaving Vittoria we should like to quote a passage from 
his setting of the Hymn, “Pange lingua,” which gives an example of the 
combination of two phrases mentioned at the outset, and already 
specially referred to in connection with this composer :— 
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Both these examples, again, shew the combination of this phrase 
and the phrase of seven notes (beloved of Handel), which we 
have already mentioned (see Nos. 3, 11, 15, 31). In an earlier part 
of the same Motet, which includes the “Gloria Patri” just quoted, 
Ortiz uses the point at the words “nomen et vita”; but it is not 
necessary to give the passage 

A third Spanish composer, Morales (1520—1570), furnishes us 
with an example, though indeed it is hardly worth quoting :— 

No. 34. 























To go back to Italy ; a curious Canon of the kind called infinite, 
and which also rises a note at each repetition, has been formed on 
this theme by Agostini (1534—1590) :— 
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He evidently relishes the complete form which results from 
beginning and ending with the same note. 

Another Spanish composer, Diego Ortiz (1500—1550), has 
employed our phrase in the opening ofa Hymn for All Saints Day:— 
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Asola (1550) has used our phrase in his Mass “ Octavi toni,” for 
men’s voices :— 


No. 36. 
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And Soriano (1549—1620) has introduced it in a Motet :— 
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Alessandro Scarlatti (1659—1725) employs it in a Mass in 
Canon, keeping up the same modern form just noticed :— 
No. 40. 
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Costanza Porta (1520—1601) works it into a Motet for six voices, 
“Ecce Sacerdos magnus,” in which the phrase is much altered, and 
divested of its original character by equalizing the length of the notes— 
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He gives it a somewhat original treatment in an Ave Regina for 
four voices — 
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‘Reviews. 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


Several albums of vocal composititns are sent by Messrs. Novello 
& Co. A first instalment of twenty-six songs by Beethoven has been 
added to the convenient and well-printed series of vocal albums 
published by this firm. Translations of a fairly meritorious kind 
have been provided by Dr. Troutbeck, and it is satisfactory to find 
that the original words are printed below the translations, in 
moderately legible type. The selection is so good that we fear the 
second instalment when it appears will scarcely achieve any appre- 
ciable success, for there are only one or two songs of great importance, 
notably “Mit einem gemalten Bande” omitted from the present volume. 
The “Egmont” songs are not contained, it is true, but all the best- 
known of Beethoven’s songs are given. Among albums of new 
compositions the most important is one containing ten settings by 
George J. Bennett of poems by Burns. The composer has received 
a considerable amount of notice from those who are interested in 
watching the career of the younger aspirants to musical celebrity ; 
the striking originality of theme, and treatment which some of his 
former compositions displayed at once arrested attention, and the 
same quality is to be found in the present set of songs, allied to very 
great beauty of melody and characteristic style. The first song in the 
book “O were my love yon lilac fair,” is perhaps the most beautiful of 
all. Like most of the compositions in the volume, the song is set very 
simply, and with no alterations for the second verse. In this renun- 
ciation of the charms of variety, the composer has been very wise; his 
melodies are quite striking and beautiful enough, and his accompani- 
ments have sufficient ingenuity and charm to bear a literal repetition 
without any feeling of monotony being produced. The musical 
“ Scotticisms,” so to speak, are assumed with great ease, and strange 
to say, are genuinely characteristic. In what the “local colour” con- 
sists it would be hard to say, since the so-called “Scotch snap,” 
which appears, like the pentatonic scale, in all sham Scotch music, 
and in very little that is genuine, is conspicuous by its absence ; but 
local colour there is, and it is of an admirable kind. In “O my 
luve’s like the red, red rose” he has been led into the error 
of placing the accent, in the conventional manner, on the third 
syllable of the opening line, instead of on the second, and has thus 
impaired the beauty of the idea. As it stands, however, it is a highly 
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impassioned little song, and will hold its own among the many excel- 
lent settings of the words. “It is na, Jean” depends entirely upon 
the beauty of its melodic structure for its success, and wherever there 
is a demand for good songs with easy accompaniments this should 
obtain great success. ‘Thou hast me forsaken, Jamie,” is a really 
tragic song of a very high order, so far as force is concerned, though 
its simplicity is not less than that of its companions. The concluding 
bars of symphony are as beautiful as they are ingenious. In “ Wilt 
thou be my dearie?” it is not quite clear why two time-signatures 
should be employed for so simple a subject, but there is an earnest- 
ness in the song that is very pleasing. The same earnestness appears 
in “Come let me take thee” and ‘‘ My ain kind dearie, O,” both of 
which are favourable specimens of the composer’s power, though they 
are by no means the best songs in the book. “Here is the glen” 
suffers from the fault of too much being attempted. The composer 
is not yet master of sufficient resource to write a dramatic and decla- 
matory song in an elaborate style. ‘‘ Bonnie wee thing” and “I love 
my Jean” are not up to the level reached in nearly all the other 
songs, though they will probably find their own admirers. On the 
whole the group of songs must be regarded as eminently satisfactory. 
The difficult task of clothing modern musical thoughts in the garb of 
national popular songs has been accomplished with very great success. 
A volume of “Six vocal duets” by Oliver King is chiefly remarkable 
for the excellent choice of words that has been made. Four lyrics 
of a superior order—Austin Dobson’s “When spring comes laughing,” 
Hogg’s “Bird of the wilderness,” Dekker’s “Sweet content,” and 
Herrick’s “ Daffodils ”—are contained in the collection, and the other 
two poems are not unworthy, though one is spoilt by a very funny mis- 
print, which we point out in order that singers and programme-writers 
may be warned against perpetuating it. One of the verses in “Waiting 
and Meeting ” stands as follows :— 
“She waited ’neath the waving trees, 
May flowers about her feet, 
Yet heeded not the dancing breeze, 
Nor veek'd of perfume sweet.” 

Reck'd, in the last line, would give a more satisfactory, though less 
amusing meaning. The best.of the duets, all of which are for 
soprano and contralto, are, “ By vale and hill” and “To Daffodils,” 
though neither one nor the other can be held to be a worthy setting 
of the words, nor an important accession to the number of existing 
duets. In “Bird of the Wilderness” the rhythm, which is always a 
little persistent in settings of the poem, unless variety is obtained by 
some device or other, has obviously fettered the composer in links of 
iron. By way of contrast, Dekker’s lovely words, the rhythmic 
structure of which is one of their greatest charms, have been wedded to 
a tune in waltz-rhythm, in such a manner that the metre of the poem 
has been set aside altogether. Viewed from the purely musical side, 
the duets, while possessing few claims to lasting popularity, must be 
held to be the work of a competent musician, and as such to merit 
favourable notice. 

We have reviewed several previous compositions by Mr. Erskine 
Allon on various occasions, and nearly always with unmixed approba- 
tion. A book of six songs, set to words by Sir Thomas Wyatt (London 
Music Co.), is to be warmly welcomed. There is no pleasanter task 
than that of observing the progress of a young composer, when that 
composer advances with every new production, in artistic depth and 
earnestness, as well as in ease and freedom of technical skill. It is 
only necessary to open Mr. Allon’s latest essay at the first page, to 
see that this has been the case to no small extent. His choice of 
words, as exemplified in his delightful “Songs of the Eighteenth 
Century,” is always happy, and he nearly always shows his apprecia- 
tion of their beauty and meaning by setting them to worthy music, 
which may be truly said to “interpret” the poet’s thought. The 
first song of the present series, “ Blame not my lute,” could scarcely 
be better. It is thoroughly earnest, and while there is no straining 
after effect, it could be made exceedingly effective by a competent 
singer. The second, “On his Lady’s Unkindness,” is extremely 
graceful ; its triple repetition of the key-note at the close of each 
strain is pleasantly reminiscent of certain Irish tunes. It is curious 
that one of Wyatt’s most delightful poems, ‘‘ Tangled am I in Love’s 
snare,” should be, in its musical setting, the least successful of the 
six songs. The repetition of words in the refrain destroys its 
character ; and the closing phrase falls into the commonplace. “On 











his Lady’s hand” is extremely clever, but it is lacking in the charm 
that almost all the other songs possess. ‘The Forsaken Lover” is 
almost a perfect song, and it would be quite perfect were it not for a 
somewhat unmeaning repetition in the last line of each verse—a 
repetition that could be obviated without altering the melody in the 
least, by joining the eight quavers of the penultimate bar in pairs, so 
as to fit four syllables instead of eight ‘‘ Forget not yet” is a broad 
melody of great beauty, the accompaniment of which detracts to 
some extent from its effect, by its excessive and unnecessary elabora- 
tion. 

“The Land of Love” by Edmondstoune Duncan (Stanley Lucas), 
is an extremely taking melody thoughtfully and effectively treated, 
though it is not entirely free from the charge of sentimentality. “Day- 
light and Moonlight” by S. R. Philpot (same publishers), should it 
succeed, will owe its celebrity entirely to Mendelssohn’s “O for the 
wings of a dove,” which has suggested, no doubt accidentally, its 
melody ; a pretentious but not very effective passage in the middle of 
the song is spoilt by the necessity for repeating the words twice over. 
‘The same publishers send two effective songs by Emily Josephine 
Troup. ‘“ Unless” isa very careful and meritorious setting of some 
familiar words by Mrs. Browning, and it must be regarded as among 
the most successful and effective musical embodiments of the poem 
which is by no means easy to set to music. ‘‘Sweet-heart ” is by far 
the better of the two for concert purposes, and it shews that the 
composer is familiar with the resources for obtaining legitimate effect. 

Messrs. Chappell & Co. publish some songs which are presum- 
ably the first attempts of a new composer (R. F. McEwen), since the 
groups of settings of words by Shakespeare and Burns are numbered 
Op. 1 and 2 respectively. The first group contains the song of “the 
spinsters and knitters in the sun,” ze. ‘Come away, come away. 
Death,” a very thoughtful and well-written song. “ Hark, hark, the 
Lark,” an extremely pretty melody somewhat impaired by the persis- 
tent syncopation in the accompaniment, and “ And will he not come 
again,” an exquisitely beautiful song, though from the nature of the 
case it seems little more than a fragment. The settings of words by 
Burns both suffer from the elaborate attempts at originality by which 
the accompaniments are characterized. “Mary Morison” is a beautiful 
and expressive melody, in the accompaniment of which syncopations 
and suspensions abound to a degree that is almost wearisome, and in 
“© my luve’s like a red, red rose,” a characteristic song, in which, by 
the way, the poet’s rhythms are happily preserved intact, the 
beauty of the tune is obscured by an unnecessarily noisy and restless 
figure of accompaniment. The composer is right in trying to impart 
character and originality into a part of song-writing which is all too 
readily ignored by many popular writers of ballads, but he should 
confine himself within bounds, and avoid a form of accompaniment, 
which can only be counted as odd, not impressive. 

“Vanished years,” by Seymour Smith (Ashdown), is a song of a 
mildly sentimental type, and no striking degree of originality, but 
that need not, and probably will not, militate against its success, 

“A Game of Tennis,” words and music by Harriet Kendall 
(Hopkinson & Co.), is a thoroughly commonplace song, chiefly 
remarkable for the composer’s ignorance of the rudiments of musical 
structure. She has a sufficiently strong vein of melody to make it 
worth her while to study some primer of harmony which would inform 
her that consecutive fifths are “against the rules.” The same pub- 
lishers send ‘‘' The Goblin,” by Gustav Ernest, a song of the “Simon 
the Cellarer” order, as regards the words, but of superior musical 
pretensions ; and “ Whistle, my Lads,” a very good nautical song by 
Dr. Charles Vincent. 

“The Last Tryst,” by E. Verano (Ascherberg & Co.), is a ballad 
of some merit, as far as the music is concerned, but the words suffer 
from the radical defect that they are unintelligible without the aid of 
an introductory foot-note. “The Sentry,” published by the same 
firm, is a song by Lovell Phillips, founded on a well-known tradition 
of Windsor Castle. It is fairly well written, and its story is plainly, 
though somewhat baldly, told. 

“Year by Year,” by Joseph L. Roeckel (Chappell & Co.), 
conforms to the type of song with waltz refrain in all respects save 
that on the third page appears, not a waltz tune, but a mazurka. It 
is none the less effective for its lack of originality in structure, 
and must be regarded as a good song of its kind. “Glory” 
(same composer and publisher) is an extremely good semi- 
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comic song of nautical character, and it should be popular at village 
concerts, or at penny readings, if any such continue to exist. Two 
songs from the prolific pen of Signor Tosti come from the same firm, 
“Love Ties,” a graceful and fairly characteristic song, written in the 
composer’s usual style, and “O lady of my love,” a very inferior 
production, in which the rhythm of the verses has run away with 
the composer. “Had you only known,” by Alfred Moul, has nothing 
to distinguish it from ten thousand similar effusions with a slow waltz 
refrain; but doubtless a regular singer of this class of songs will be 
able to produce a good deal of effect with it. 





Occasional Hotes. 


The impending performance of Lohengrin at the Eden 
Theatre, Paris, which is now fully secured, has given rise to 
some curious comments in the Paris press, and it is pleasant 
to see that some of the most ardent Chauvinists and German- 
eaters seem inclined at last to listen to the voice of reason. 
M. Rochefort, who is not generally suspected of trans- 
Rhenish sympathies, has written a powerful leader in the 
Intransigeant, in which he pillories the valiant patriots who 
think that the best way to take revanche for the loss of Alsace 
and Lorraine is to hoot and shout and whistle on latch-keys 
wherever the music of Wagner is to be heard. On the same 
ground, M. Rochefort argues, we should banish from the stage 
Gounod’s Faust, which is derived frem a poem by Goethe, and 
from our book-stalls the works of Schopenhauer, who is 
largely read in France, although he is guilty of such compli- 
mentary phrases as: “ Each continent has its peculiar fauna ; 
Africa the monkey, Europe the Frenchman.” 


It will be seen that M. Rochefort preaches common sense 


in the powerful manner peculiar to himself, and his example | 


is followed by other journalists who valiantly declaim against 
the “niaiseries de quelques jobards conduits par quelques 
farceurs” which for a long time have deprived intelligent 
Frenchmen of the greatest dramatic music of all ages. 
We are by no means astonished at this turn of the 
tide, having always predicted that outside his own country 
Wagner will meet with the warmest sympathy in France, 
where dramatic feeling and good declamation are appreciated, 
and where art is looked upon as a serious thing and not merely 
as a means of turning an honest penny. Lohengrin in Paris may 
be left safely to itself. There is much more danger that the 
French will forget their own immortals, if the following extra- 
ordinary fact, incredible if it were not established beyond 
doubt, may be taken as a criterion, Almost all the Paris 
papers having, like sheep, gone astray, one after the other, 
give the inscription to be placed on the house in the Rue de 
Calais, where Berlioz died, in the following manner :—* Dans 
cette maison est mort le 8 mars 1863 Henri Berlioz, composi- 
teur de musique né a la Céte-Saint-André, le 11 décembre 
1803.” The Christian name of Berlioz, as everyone but the 
Paris journalists know, was Hector, and not Henri; and he 
died in 1869, not in 1863. The most curious fact is that these 
blunders are serenely copied by the /ournal des Débats, of 
which Berlioz was for many years the musical critic. 


In his eloquent Afologia of the modern stage, pronounced 
at the Church Congress by the Dean of Manchester, occurs 
the following curious problem left unsolved by the reverend 
speaker himself: “1 have known,” Dr. Oakley remarked, 
“sincere offence to have been given to a simple mind by the 
most recent and most refined representation of Faus?, in spite 
of its obvious moral, where none had been given by Don 








Giovanni, La Favorita, or La Traviata.” Expressed in a 
more general way this means that many things may be sung 
without offence, which, if spoken, would, as Mr. Gilbert some- 
where says, “ bring the blush of modesty to the cheek of in- 
nocence.” To confine ourselves to the instances above quoted, 
there are in Don Giovanni speeches so frivolous, situations so 
grossly indecent, that even the borrowed front of the British 
matron who takes her daughters to see Mozart’s opera, 
would rise in horror if she only knew what they meant. For- 
tunately she does not. In the first instance these things are 
said in a foreign language, and the translation supplied in the 
book of words is if possible more abominable than the 
perversion of Faust to which Mr. Irving treats his highly in- 
tellectual patrons. Apart from this, operatic singers rarely 
act, and to make out the course of the drama from their 
conventional gestures would overtax the combined wisdom of 
a whole synod of British matrons. But more important than 
all, music comes in and throws the mantle of her heavenly 
beauty and mystery over the most earthly imaginings of the 
librettist. “Voi che sapete” (in Figaro), as far as the words 
are concerned is the somewhat unpleasant effusion of a 
precocious boy; wedded to Mozart’s music it is an ideal 
embodiment of the deepest longings of the human heart. 
Cromwell knew this power of music when he granted Sir 
William Davenant a licence for operatic performances while 
ordinary stage-plays were strictly prohibited. 


Mr. Behnke, a well-known singing-master and writer on 
the voice, and Mr. Lennox Browne’s co-operator in the volume 
“ Voice, Song, and Speech,” which has gone through four edi- 
tions, has addressed an open letter to Dr. Morell Mackenzie 
on the subject of the latter’s “ Hygiene of the Vocal Organs,” 
recently noticed in The Musical World. In his opening sen- 
tence Mr. Behnke suggests that the “Hygiene of the Voice” 
would never have been written but for his own and Mr. 
Lennox Browne’s effort ; which, considering Dr. Mackenzie’s 
position and experience, is a somewhat gratuitous assump- 
tion. This and other points are dealt with at some length in 
a letter which Dr. Mackenzie has addressed to us, and which 
will be found in another column. Any reply which Mr, Behnke 
can wish to make we shall of course be equally glad to publish, 


Journalists of the hostile class derive much satisfaction 
from the fact that the Bayreuth Festival plays have paid 
expenses only, because the leading artists sang for nothing, 
and some of them even declined to accept their expenses for 
board and lodging at Bayreuth. They fail to see that the 
strikingly elevating and idealizing influence of Wagner’s music 
is proved by this rare instance of generosity. When will 
English singers be willing to forego their fifty, or it may be, 
five hundred pounds a night, for the sake of enabling an Eng- 
lish work to be produced in a manner as near perfection as 
human limitations will allow? Perhaps by the time we have 
produced an English Wagner. - 


As a corresponding instance of generosity on the part of 
an artist we may note the following anecdote of Meyerbeer:— 
King Friedrich Wilhelm IV., in 1842, offered the composer— 
recently made famous by the popularity of The Huguenots— 
the post of conductor at Berlin, during the few months he 
used to spend in that capital every year to visit his family. For 
the four months’ conductorship of the Opera the king proposed 
to give Meyerbeer £600. The composer accepted the position 
with gratitude, but begged to be permitted to preside over the 
Berlin Opera without remuneration, and to devote the 4600 
to the engagement of a prima donna. 
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R. N. VERT begs to announce his removal to 6, CORK 
STREET, BURLINGTON GARDENS, W. 


HE LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS— 
Mr. HENSCHEL, Conductor. 








Se LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS— 

Mr. HENSCHEL begs to announce that the FIRST SERIES of the above 
Concerts will take place at St. James’s Hall during the Winter Season, 1886-87, 
on the following dates :— 


Wednesday Evening, Nov. 17. 
Thursday Evening, Nov, 25. 
Wednesday Evening, Dec. 1. 
Tuesday Evening, Dec. 7. 
Wednesday Evening, Dec. 15. 
Wednesday Afternoon, Dec. 22. 
Wednesday Afternoon, Jan. 12. Wednesday Afternoon, March 9. 
Thursday Evening, Jan. 20. Wednesday Evening, March 16. 


The London Symphony orchestra will consist of upwards of 74 of the best 
resident musicians. Leader, Mr. Carrodus, 

At each of the Concerts one or more soloists, vocal or instrumental, will appear. 
As a rule, the first part of each concert will consist of an overture, 2 solo, and a 
symphony, while the second part will include music of a lighter style. The concerts 
will be of one hour and three-quarters’ duration ; the (thirteen) evening concerts 
commencing at half-past 8: the three (afternoon) concerts at 3 o’clock. Subscrip- 
tion tickets for the series of 16 (reserved seats), £5 15s. and 42 5s. Single 
tickets (reserved seats), 7s 6d. and 3s. ; unreserved seats. one shilling. Applications 
for subscription tickets received by Mr. Austin, St. James’s Hall ; the usual Agents ; 
and at the office of the Manager, Mr. N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, Burlington 
Gardens, W. 


ERMANN FRANKE’S RICHTER CONCERTS.—Conductor, 
Dr. HANS RICHTER; Director, Mr. HERMANN FRANKE.—14th 
SEASON.— The AUTUMN SERIES of THREE EVENING CONCERTS 
will take place at St. James’s Hall, on SATURDAY, October 23; SATURDAY, 
October 30; TUESDAY, November 9, at 8 o'clock. Orchestra of 100 per- 
formers. Leader, Mr. ERNEST SCHIEVER. Richter Choir. Choir Director, 
Mr. THEODOR FRANTZEN. Subscription Tickets for the Three Concerts :— 
Sofa Stalls, £1 11s. 6d.; Area or Balcony Stalls, £1 5s. Single Tickets, 15s., 
10s, 6d, §s.. 2s. 6d., at the usual agents, and at Austin’s, St. James’s Hall.— 
N. VERT, Manager. 


ICHTER CONCERTS.—PROGRAMME of FIRST CON- 
CERT, SATURDAY, October 23 :—‘‘ Kaisermarsch ” (Wagner), ‘‘ Faust af 
Overture (Wagner), Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Les Preludes” (d’aprés Lamartine) 
(Liszt), Vorspiel to ‘‘ Parsifal ” (Wagner), ‘‘ Walkiirenritt ” (Wagner), Symphony, 
No, 3, in E flat, ‘‘ Eroica” (Beethoven). 


RYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS, Series 1886-87, 
will commence SATURDAY NEXT, October 16, at 3. Vocalist, Miss 
Ella Russell (by permission of Signor Lago); Pianist, Miss Fanny Davies; 
Conductor, Mr. August Manns. The programme will include Overture, ‘‘ The 
Naiades” (Sterndale Bennett) ; Pianoforte Concerto (Schumann); Symphony 
No. 1 in C (Beethoven); Pianoforte Solos; Spanish Ballet from ‘“ Le Cid’ 
(Massenet) (first time in England). Transferable Tickets for Numbered Seats at 
the Series of Twenty Concerts, £2 2s. Single Seats, Numbered, 2s. 6d. ; Un- 
numbered, 1s. Prospectus on application to Manager, Crystal Palace, S.E. 


PEOPLE'S CONCERT SOCIETY. 


THIS WEEK’S CONCERTS: 
SATURDAY, October 16, at the TOWN HALL, POPLAR, E., 


at 8 p.m.—Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata and Trio in C minor, Op. 1. 


Friday Evening, Jan. 28. 
Thursday Evening, Feb. 3. 
Wednesday Evening, Feb. 9. 
Tuesday Evening, Feb. 15. 
Thursday Evening, Feb. 24. 
Wednesday Evening, March 2. 
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ARTISTS, 
Mile. ADELINA DINELLI. 
Mr. G. DINELLI. 
Mr. ALGERNON ASHTON. 
VocaLists—Miss NETTIE WOOD and Mr. JAMES BLACKNEY. 


Admission, 6d. and rd. 


gel October 17, at THE INSTITUTE, SOUTH PLACE, 
FINSBURY, E.C., at 7 p.m.—Beethoven’s Quartet in C minor, Op. 18, 
and Mozart’s Quartet in A major. 


ARTISTS. 
Herr EMIL MAHR, 
Herr LOUIS LIEBER. 
Herr ILIEYDRICK. 
Herr HANS ADOLF BROUSIL. 
VocaLists—Miss KATE JOHNSTONE and Mr. FRANK CONNERY. 
ACCOMPANIST—Mr. CHARLES IMHOF. 





Collection to pay expenses. 





THE CELEBRATED 


HECKMANN (STRING QUARTET 


Is open for engagements in Town or Provinces. For terms, 
etc., apply to Mr. H. Franke, 2, Vere Street, London, W. 





[DRURY LANE—Avcustus Harris, Lessee and Manager.—A 
RUN OF LUCK. Every Evening at 7.45. Written by Henry Pettitt 
and Augustus Harris. 


A RUN OF LUCK AT DRURY LANE in which the following 
powerful company will appear: Mesdames Alma Murray, K. Compton, 
M. A. Victor, Edith Bruce, M. Daltra, L, Rachael, and Sophie Eyre; J. G. 
Grahame, William Rignold, Harry Nicholls, E. W. Gardiner, John Beauchamp, 
Arthur Yates, Victor Stevens, Basil West, and Charles Cartwright. 


RUN OF LUCK, at DRURY LANE.—Every Evening at 

7-45.—Scenery by Henry Emden, Properties by Fred. Labhart, Machinery 
by James Skinner, and Incidental Music by Oscar Barrett. The whole produced 
under the direction of Augustus Harris. 














NoTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements should be sent not later 
than 5 «clock on Wednesdays, to the Office, at Messrs. 
Matiett & Co.’s, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, London, W. 
Telephone No. 3849. Telegraphic address: “ ASMAL,” London 

NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.— Zhe Subscription to THE MusicaL WorLpD 
ts now reduced to 175. 6d. per annum (payable in advance), 


“The Musical World” Portraits. 


WE shall publish in our next issue, together with a 
full account of the Leeds Festival, a Portrait and 
Biographical Sketch of its Conductor, Sir ARTHUR 
SULLIVAN. 


“The MDusical World ” Prizes. 


THE Proprietors of Zhe Musical World offer a Prize of 
Five Guineas for the best Postlude or Outgoing Voluntary, 
composed by any musician of English birth, or residing in 
the United Kingdom, or the Colonies. The pieces must 
be sent in on or before January 1, 1887, in a sealed envelope, 
bearing a motto or nom de plume. The composer’s name and 
address should be inserted in the coupon to be cut out from 
the cover of the present number, and enclosed in anuther 
sealed envelope, bearing on the outside the same motto or 
nom de plume as the composition. Only the envelope of the 
successful competitor will be opened. The unsuccessful com- 
positions will be returned to their composers on receipt of a 
stamped and addressed envelope. Two leading London 
organists, whose names will be published in due course, will 
act as umpires. 


Che Adusical orld. 


“THE MESSIAH” AT COVENT GARDEN. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Daily News, signing himself 
“One in the Gallery,” waxes savage over the performance 
of Handel’s Messiah at the Promenade Concerts, and speaks 
with indignation of the popping of corks which accompanied 
“TI know that my Redeemer liveth,” and of the damsel who 
performed a quiet pas seul to the strains of the “ Hallelujah” 
chorus, while another lady “cynically expressed her regret 
that ‘she hadn’t brought her Bible,’ and playfully kicked a 
chance passer-by.” “One in the Gallery ” is evidently a naive 


























foreigner, who does not know that in this country music 
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(sacred or profane) is simply and purely a matter of specula- 
tion ; as another correspondent of the same journal plainly 
puts it, “Mr. W. Freeman Thomas is speculating with his 
own money, and therefore not only has a right to put forward 
any experiments he pleases, but also is not called upon to 
inform ‘One in the Gallery’ for what purpose he opens the 
theatre—whether to give a dona fide musical entertainment 
for the elevation and diffusion of that noble art, or to increase 
his exchequer through the medium of his business proper as a 
wine merchant.” This is plain English and common sense at 
the same time, Orchestral and choral concerts rarely pay in 
London, but when they are made the vehicle for disposing of 
an unlimited quantity of brandies and sodas, or “ White 
Plush,” they may be eminently lucrative. Neither does it 
make the slightest difference whether the consuming faculties 
of “damsels” and their friends are stimulated by the strains of 
the Messiah or of the See-Saw Waltz. 

That such arguments as these should meet with the full ap- 
proval of enterprising wine-merchants and managers is not 
astonishing, nor peculiar to England. The specially national 
feature comes in when we find that seriously-minded people are 
inclined to listen to, and artists of established reputation to take 
part in, such performances. It is in the latter respect especially 
that we show the superiority of our practical wisdom over any 
other nation. We are firmly convinced that if Madame Fidés 
Devriés, or Signor Tamagno, or Fraulein Malten were offered 
a thousand pounds a night to sing before an audience of the 
kind described in the Dazly News letter, they would decline 
such an offer ; not because they are altogether exempt from 
the auri sacra fames, but because their appearance in such 
surroundings would be simply incompatible with their artistic 
status and dignity. We do not wish, of course, to establish 
odious comparisons between these foreign singers and the 
excellent artists who took part in the Messzah performance, 
or fiddled or played the piano at promenade concerts. No 
individual blame attaches to them; they merely follow the 
common course of feeling, or want of feeling; they do in 
Rome as Romans do. From the narrow-minded prejudices 
of the foreigner we are altogether free in this country. “You 
pays your money and you takes your choice” is the wise and 
high-minded principle by which we are governed. Even 
“ One in the Gallery,” although obviously a foreigner, has lived 
long enough in this country to forget that art for art’s sake 
has a certain dignity to keep up. He is shocked at the 
profanation of the Messiah, but if the music performed had 
been secular, though of the highest type, he would see nothing 
to object to. “Let them play orchestral symphonies, shop- 
ditties, or British Army Quadrilles,” he says in another part 
of his letter, as if there were very little difference between 
these various forms of orchestral music. Here we must join 
issue with him. It appears to us that a symphony of Beet- 
hoven, or the prelude to Parsifal or Tristan, are in their 
way as “sacred” as the Messiah itself ; and that to play them 
before an audience not likely to listen to them, or to appreciate 
them when listened to, is, to say the least, as incongruous as 
it would be to read the Ajocalypse, or Faust, or Hamlet, as 
interludes to a Christy Minstrel entertainment. 
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Correspondence. 


“THE HYGIENE OF THE VOCAL ORGANS.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sik,—The publication of my book on the “Hygiene of 
the Vocal Organs” has called forth a pamphlet from Mr. 
Behnke which has been extensively advertised and circulated. 
May I, ther2fore, ask you to be good enough to give publicity 
to the following rejoinder in your widely read journal?—I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 





MORELL MACKENZIE. 


To Mr. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Teacher of Voice Production, et:. 


S1r,—I beg to thank you for the copy of your pamphlet “ Physi- 
cian and Voice-Trainer” which you have been good enough to send 
me. I observe that it begins with a quotation from the “Tonic Sol-fa 
Reporter,” a paper which is, I believe, the organ of an association with 
which you are officially connected. I am surprised, therefore, that you 
do not seem to be aware that the passage which you cite refers to an 
article of mine in the “‘ English Illustrated Magazine,” and not to my 
work on the “ Hygiene of the Vocal Organs” which you now criticize. 
I must disabuse your mind of the notion that my little book owes its 
origin in any way to the labours either of yourself or your medical 
collaborator. It is, in fact, only an expansion of a lecture which I 
delivered at the School of Dramatic Art two or three years ago by 
invitation of the authorities. If I remember rightly, I was honoured 
by the presence of the authors of “ Voice, Song, and Speech” on that 
occasion. 

-You preface your attack on me with a few autobiographical details 
somewhat in the style of Homer’s heroes, who recite their previous 
exploits before “laying on.” You have, I see, lectured much and 
exhibited your “voice-box” with almost indecent freedom to the 
public gaze. It has delighted the eyes, if not the ears, of several 
more or less learned and artistic assemblies ; it has been photographed 
in various attitudes, like a professional beauty ; it has been shown in 
Brobdignagian proportions in the magic lantern. But it is really time 
that you should be told that the possession of a throat of exceptional 
want of sensibility gives you no more claim to pose as an authority 
on the production of the voice, than a sword-swallower has to be heard 
on the physiology of deglutition. You complain that I “have been 
pleased prominently to call attention to your name,” which of course 
to a person of your self-effacing disposition must be a serious annoy- 
ance. On looking through my pages, however, I do not find that 
any particular prominence is given to your name. It is mentioned 
in connection with three points. The first and most important of 
these is your account of the registers, with regard to which I state 
that your classification is taken from Madame Seiler and your nomen- 
clature from Mr. Curwen. With respect to this you are discreetly 
silent. Then I speak of you (not without pity) as the victim of cer- 
tain photographic outrages, and you gravely give me the names of the 
practical jokers who perpetrated them! I never doubted your word 
that the photographs were intended to portray your throat, but I am 
not sure that I should have guessed it by the unassisted light of 
nature. Lastly, there is your method of teaching, which I wrongly 
say is to train the voice downwards as being less likely to strain the 
vocal cords. I am sorry to have unintentionally done you what you 
consider an injustice, and I have corrected the error in my new edi- 
tion. You assert further that there are in my book “numerous pas- 
sages which have direct reference to ‘ Voice, Song, and Speech’ in 
general and to yourself in particular.” From your style of writing I 
do not suppose that your reading has been very extensive, otherwise 
I might remind you of poor Scrub in the play, who “knew the gentle- 
men were talking of him, for they laughed so consumedly.” Shall I 
tell you the plain unvarnished truth? The little that I know of you 
is almost wholly from your small book on the “ Mechanism of the 
Voice.” As for “Voice, Song, and Speech,” I confess that I have 
never been able to drag myself through it, and I cannot imagine how 
a person of the least scientific knowledge or literary taste could pos- 
sibly do so. I have, however, read quite enough of it to see that it 
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is as notable a specimen of the art of “bookmaking” as there is in 
the market. Swollen to twice its proper size by all the contrivances 
of typographical ingenuity, and thickly padded with advertisements 
direct and indirect, it seemed to me, from a literary point of view, a 
rudis indigestaqgue moles of wearisome repetition and unnecessary ex- 
planation. With regard to one passage in my book which you take 
to yourself, that namely in which reference is made to “certain 
authors” who have made their pages read like a haberdasher’s trade 
circular, is it my fault if the cap fits? The “Respirator” and the 
‘Pneumatic Machine” with which you taunt me in return are, what- 
ever be their value in themselves, genuine scientific appliances. It 
is just as much within the legitimate province of a physician to invent 
and recommend such things as it is for an oculist to prescribe a par- 
ticular form of spectacles. 

Coming now to your strictures on myself, I must say that what 
struck me most on first looking at your pamphlet was that so eager 
a critic should find so little of any importance to urge against me. 
The feebleness of your remarks 1s one of the highest compliments 
that could be paid to my book. One positive error I am grateful 
to you for pointing out. In speaking of the “break” in the voice 
(p. 52), I have fallen, either from carelessness on my own part or on 
that of my amanuensis, into some confusion of expression. This also 
has been rectified in the second edition. 

Setting aside matters of detail, however, it is plain that your chief 
ground of quarrel with me lies in the fact that I have spoken strongly 
in condemnation of certain pseudo-scientific methods of voice-culture 
of which one hears more than enough at present. I set my face 
against the system simply because I think it is a bad one, and for 
this belief I have given reasons which you do not even attempt to 
dispute. The dilemma on the horns of which you seek to pin me, 
exists solely in your own illogical mind. It és “ absurd to insist on a 
singer knowing the structure of his vocal organs,” for the most minute 
acquaintance with the “Ring-Shield ” and “‘Shield-Pyramid ” muscles 
will give him no help whatever towards the right use of them in sing- 
ing. It zs mot absurd to give the vocalist such knowledge of the struc- 
ture of his instrument as shall enable him to keep it in working order. 

Again you quote one or two passages in which I explain certain 
musical terms, and you contrast these with others in which I disclaim 
any right to speak as a musician. But surely because a man does 
not profess to speak with authority on a subject, he is not therefore 
obliged to look upon it as altogether 4adu to him? Possibly, however, 
the habit of talking dogmatically on matters quite beyond your 
province has made this distinction inconceivable to you. 

I confess I am amused at the chivalrous air with which you take 
the laryngoscope under your protection. What is the secret of this 
heroic devotion, as of an ancient Roman fighting fro aris et focis ? 
Is it that your title to fame as a voice-trainer rests mainly on your 
acrobatic skill with that instrument? You have. brought forward 
nothing whatever to upset my assertion that the laryngoscope, in- 
valuable as it is in the hands of the physician, is nothing but a toy 
in the hands of the voice-trainer. I repeat that no essential fact 
relating to the production of the voice has been established by the 
laryngoscope, nor has any important error been overthrown thereby. 
I should advise you to extend your literary research beyond the 
works of Madame Seiler and Mr. Curwen—valuable as they undoubt- 
edly are in their own way. 

As regards the question of vocal training during the so-called 
“cracking” period, I need only remark that you meet my arguments 
with mere unreasoning assertion. You bring against me a few hap- 
hazard statistics which prove nothing in particular. Your circulars 
were not needed to prove that most people fancy that training during 
the change is injurious. What I contend is that this notion is founded 
more on prejudice than on ascertained fact; and, moreover, I was 
careful to insist that the amount of training must be adapted to the 
powers of the individual, and that in all cases it should be conducted 
under strict supervision. Before leaving this subject I will offer 
you a hint which will, however, I daresay be like seed falling among 
rocks. The method of collecting information by circulars, which you 
are so fond of, works well enough in respect of such obvious facts as 
sex, age, etc. Where, however, matters involving some faculty of 
accurate observation and discriminating judgment are concerned the 
results are simply worthless. What security have we that the opinion 
of most of your correspondents is of more value than your own ? 





You object to my laryngoscopic observations that they were made 
on trained singers. In the first place, nearly one-fifth of the number 
were vot trained singers. This is a trifle in itself, but it is important 
as showing your incurable want of accuracy even where there is no 
shadow of an excuse for it. Again, surely the most likely way of 
finding out how the vocal organs should be managed is to see how 
they ave used by the best artists. Another point whereon, according 
to you, I contradict myself is that, whilst I allowed the singers whom 
I examined to determine for themselves whether a note was good, I, 
in another place, and speaking of an altogether different matter, say 
that “no one really hears his own voice.” May I ask, Do you really 
hear your own voice as persons of musical feeling hear it? It would 
be as reasonable to argue that because a man may think his counte- 
nance more noble in expression, or more classical in outline, when 
he sees it in the glass than it really is, he cannot therefore be trusted 
to tell whether his face is clean / 

You call my views “retrograde.” If you use this big word with 
a clear knowledge of its meaning, and not merely as a stray contro- 
versial missile, I take it as a compliment. “ Retrograde” means going 
back, and the whole object of my book is to bring singers and teachers 
back to the old way, from which they are in some danger of being 
led astray by blind guides like yourself. I hope I am not unduly 
conservative in thinking that to “go back” to Porpora and Bernacchi 
from Browne and Behnke is not retrogression but true progress. 

The ex-cathedraé manner in which you lay down the law to Eng- 
lish people about the vowels and consonants of their own language, 
would savour of presumption in any other foreigner ; in you ti may 
perhaps be excused by “invincible ignorance.” Johnson thought it 
monstrous that an Irishman should teach “ orthoépy” to Englishmen 
—what would he have thought of you, mein Herr, figuring in a like 
character? I observe, by the way, that you advertise yourself as 
successfully treating unfortunate individuals whom you call “ speech 
sufferers.” Tf this means that you can restore to animation the 
victims of the asphyxiating eloquence of Dr. Tanner and other 
obstructive orators, I must congratulate you on having at’ length 
found a field of action in which you can be really useful to persons 
who “ occupy high positions.” 

I have now dealt with such points in your pamphlet as seem 
worth noticing. There need not be any such antagonism between 
the physician and the voice-trainer as you imply, but the latter must 
keep his place, and submit to be instructed as to matters on which 
he is unable to form an intelligent opinion. I should advise you to 
throw aside your laryngoscope, to discontinue your performances as 
a vocal contortionist, and to withdraw your much-enduring ‘“‘ voice- 
box” from public life. Clear your mind of all the goblins— 
“Wedges,” “Horns,” “Rings,” and “Pyramids”—that beset it. “Out 
anatomical fiend, how vexest thou this man!” Cultivate your ear 
and your taste ; learn what good singing, as the grand old masters 
taught, really is ; and do not profane the naked majesty of a noble 
art with useless shreds and patches of misapplied science. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
MORELL MACKENZIE. 


P.S.—I shall send a copy of this letter to the Editor of Zhe 
Musical World, and you are at liberty to publish it elsewhere, if you 
think desirable. 








THE LEEDS FESTIVAL. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 
LeEps, Wednesday night. 


As yet we are at the threshold of this great musical enterprise, 
but we have been taking our enjoyment, or which is the same in other 
words, working hard, after the serious fashion which is said to 
characterize Englishmen at play. Two days’ rehearsals, lasting from 
morning till night, and two concerts on this, the first day of the 
Festival were enough to tax the nerves of the most case-hardened critic. 
What they must have been for those who conducted and played upon 
the fiddle, and the wind instruments, and sang at full lung-power, Ican 
only faintly picture to myself. So far the Festival promises to be a 
decided success. This morning’s performance of Israel in Egypt 








showed the Leeds singers to full advantage. It is of all Handel’s 
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oratorios that in which the chorus plays the most prominent part, is 
indeed the hero ; for the soli do not amount to much, although they 
also were, as you know, in competent hands, Miss Anna Williams 
and Mrs. Hutchinson being the soprani, Madame Patey the contralto, 
Mr. Lloyd the tenor, and Mr. Santley and Mr. Brereton giving out 
“The Lord is a man of war” with remarkable voice-power. 

What the vastly designed Plague Choruses were, rendered by a 
body of singers such as Handel dreamt of but was never allowed to 
hear, I leave you to imagine. Delicacy and nuances, in which these 
North-country men and women are slightly deficient, go here for very 
little. Power and volume of sound are everything, and with regard 
to these, the Leeds singers may defy the competition of any other 
chorus in the world. That the hall was crowded to its utmost limits 
I need scarcely mention. This phrase you may indeed ask your 
printer to stereotype for all the concerts of this Festival, the demand 
for tickets having been absolutely unprecedented in spite of the 
absence of royalty, which seldom fails to put in an appearance where 
its favourite, Sir Arthur Sullivan, wields the d@¢on. This evening the 
first novelty of the programme, Messrs. Bennett and Mackenzie’s 
Story of Sayid, was produced and accompanied by all the marks of 
approval which Festival audiences never, or hardly ever, grudge to a 
composer who conducts his own work. Of this composition I prefer 
not to speak in my present letter. It should be treated in connection 
with the other novelties to which this Festival will give birth, and of 
which, for practical and obvious reasons, Zhe Musical World must 
defer its judgment till next week. Suffice it to say for the present 
that the performance left nothing to be desired ; the chorus looking 
upon its work as a labour of love, and Madame Albani, Mr. Barton 
McGuckin and Mr. Watkin Mills displaying the various degrees of 
excellence for which they are known. Further details in my next 
letter. 








“Musical World” Stories. 


JOHANN GOTTLIEB NAUMANN BEFORE THE 
INQUISITION IN VENICE. 
From the German of B. W1DMANN. 
(Continued from page 656.) 

With these words the speaker retired. The door was at once shut. 
The echo of his footsteps was lost in the distance ; Naumann was 
left to his own meditations. But even now these reflections were on 
the one side encouraging, on the other fruitless, for he could not 
discover in the course of his life in the place any action or any one 
speech that required justification. In the sequel Naumann had to 
give up guessing what was expected of him. A good quarter of an 
hour passed, and again came the footsteps, the above-mentioned iron 
door swung open, and there entered three men dressed in black, and 
enveloped in long mantles of the same colour. 

“Have you,” asked the one who had already been in, “ thought 
maturely over your whole case, and made a firm resolution to speak 
the truth to our honourable council ?” 

“That I had done previously !” 

“ Bind his eyes, and lead him before the council 

The two companions did his bidding, and Naumann was again 
led through long, long corridors, sometimes upstairs, sometimes 
downstairs, until they came to a door which, on repeated knocking, 
was opened. Here they placed him at an appointed spot, took the 
bandage off, and in dead silence gave him two or three minutes’ free- 
dom to take breath and look round to see where he might be. It was 
again a vaulted chamber, all hung with black, but well lighted. On 
a somewhat raised floor stood a large table, also covered with a black 
cloth, and at this the judges, in the above-mentioned robes, had 
taken their places. 

The first of the judges asked with solemn earnestness— 

“ Know you before what tribunal you stand?” 

Naumann: “I have heard that it is before the Council of the 
State Inquisition of the Venetian Republic.” 

“Do you well understand why?” 

“Truly—no.” 
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“ Have you solemnly examined your life throughout its past ?” 

“That has been done, but I am still unable to discover the 
slightest clue to why I have been summoned hither.” 

“Fear you this council ?” 

“Oh, no! I only reverence it; and hope, therefore, as soon as it 
finds me innocent to be set at liberty again.” 

“Do you reverence the sign of the holy cross? Do you believe 
in Him Who rose from the dead? Is His gospel sacred to you?” 

“Yes! yes! yes!” 

“ Now, swear by the triune God to answer every question put to 
you by our right reverend council frankly and truthfully !” 

Naumann had to kneel down, with his right hand on the book of 
the gospels, his left on his uncovered breast. 

A bright, polished, two-edged sword that was hitherto lying on 
the table before the council, was now held over him, so close that it 
ruffled the hair of his head, when the same judge continued : 

“See here the sword of justice! It protects the innocent, but 
punishes the guilty even to blood !” 

Now a solemn oath was read to him; he swore with courage. 
Then first was the long-expected enquiry put, with the words : 

“Stranger, in whose company were you at night sixteen weeks 
ago, on such and such a day of the month of ——? and what chiefly 
were you doing from six in the morning till midnight ?” 

Naumann was startled, and replied after a short pause : 

“Right reverend lords, I would willingly, according to my con- 
science and my oath, speak the purest truth ; only how is that possible 
now? How should I know exactly, after more than sixteen weeks, 
what on that day and in those hours I actually saw, heard, or said? 
That it was nothing contrary to duty, nothing that could infringe 
either the universal precepts of justice or the particular laws of the 
Republic, that I stake my life upon; but a more exact account I am 
not, at least at this moment, prepared to give.” 

“Then,” again said the judge, “this day and these hours of which 
we require your account were not in any way remarkable or distin- 
guished from other days and hours? Think it better over! We give 
you time to collect yourself !” 

Month, day, and hour were once more repeated to him. A few 
minutes Naumann reflected. Suddenly something like a ray of light 
flashed upon him. 

“What is this?” he exclaimed. “Was not that the night when 
the great opera-house was burnt down?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Oh, then—now, then, I am ready and able to give account and 
answer for the spending of my time! The remembrance of that 
night will really never leave me throughout my whole life.” 

He now named the place where—the persons with whom—the 
hours exactly—he had then been in company. He gave—what in his 
innocence appeared to him quite harmless—exactly all the conversation 
he had taken part in. All that related was at once consigned to 
writing. The readiness of his memory, truth of his relation, were 
not to be mistaken. And he was scarcely, if at all, interrupted ; but 
at the conclusion came the question, whether he had any idea of 
how, and through whom, this fire had broken out, and so had been 
able to fix it irresistibly in his mind. 

Naumann protested, “No!” He owned, however, that he had 
thought a great deal about it, but without finding the slightest glimpse 
of probability. They pressed him further. At a sign from the 
president, he was taken into another room for a few minutes, and 
when he was called back he was fully released. Some of the 
council came down from their seats and spoke a few flattering words 
about the great confidence and fearless courage with which he had 
behaved before this universally dreaded council. They declared they 
had known him already, and had in secret been grieved that this 
summons should cause him any apprehension. Only their official 
duty had prevented their giving him a reassuring sign beforehand. 
The hitherto impenetrable obscurity that enveloped the certainly 
designedly, wilfully caused fire at the opera house had obliged them 
to make inquisition amongst all those who had uttered a word about 
it. Every companion of that evening’s party would probably have to 
be successively examined ; therefore, he must promise to observe an 
unbroken silence on the matter for at least a year and a day. 
Naumann promised this with pleasure. His eyes were again ban- 
daged. The return was once more upstairs and downstairs. When 
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the bandage was removed he found himself without that door by 
which he had entered that desolate building. He made no delay in 
getting away from it. On his arrival in his hostess’s little room, she 
received him with tears of joy, and did not fail to attribute a part in 
his deliverance to her own anxious prayers. Why should he grieve 
her about it by contradiction ? l 

The same day he called upon his friends—at least upon his most 
intimate friends—to prove by ocular demonstration that he was free 
and uninjured. All heartily congratulated him, and he felt clearly in 
time that the determination with which he had refused every proposi- 
tion of flight, and the certain consciousness with which he had stood 
upon his innocence, had even increased their previous esteem for 
him. 

For the rest of his residence in Venice he remained unmolested. 

THE END. 





MUSIC IN LANCASHIRE. (III) 


Mr. Waugh’s prose works do not properly concern us 
here, but one or two which deal with the music of the people 
may be briefly noticed. A short sketch of Lancashire life, 
called “ Cock Robin,” opens with a description of a country 
inn, on a cold wintry morning. The countryman nicknamed, 
Lancashire fashion, “Cock Robin,” enters singing merrily 
snatches of a ballad for which our author is himself respon- 
sible :— 

“It’s there I made a garlan’, 
My darling for to don, 

An’ the posies that were in it, 
They shinéd like the sun ; 

The dewy posies wild and sweet, 
All in the leafy grove ; 

It breaks my heart to think upon 
The girl that I do love.” 


“ Ay,” cried the landlord, laughing, “thou looks brokken-hearted for 
sure”; and the landlady chimes in with, “ Thou looks terribly wasted, 
Robin! But love does tak’ strong howd (hold) o’ some folk! An’ 
who is this woman that thou’s been yeawlin’ (howling) about?” 
Robin confesses that it is his wife. ‘I used to sing that song to her 
twenty years sin’, afore we were wed. An’ I have to sing it again for 
her, mony a time, when we’re sittin’ by th’ fire at neet (night). An’ 
th’ childer are just th’ same—they’re o’ (all) fond o’ music—an’ mony 
a time, when they’re gettin’ their suppers, they say’n (say), ‘ Eh, 
faither, do sing for us a bit, that’s a good lad.’ An’ then, there’s 
nought for it, yo known (you know), Mary, but I’m like to (I have to) 
start, for th’ sake o’ quietness.” The conversation goes on, “ An’ 
thou’rt i’ good fettle (condition), too, Robin, for thou’s (thou hast) a 
voice like a key-bugle! But what’s get tha’ (thee) agate o’ singin’ so 
soon this cowd (cold) mornin’ ?” 

“Well, I’m weel (well) an’ hearty, Mary,—an’ th’ wife’s weel an’ 
hearty,—an’ th’ childer are weel an’ hearty,—an’ we owe’n nobody 
nought,—an’ tak’ it o’ (all) together, I feel fain (glad) that I’m wick 
(alive),—an’ that’s o’ that I know about it!” 

“‘ Ay, ay, thou may weel sing, lad,—thou may weel sing! Thou’rt 
like th’ birds ? summer,—they keepen (kéep) singin’ an’ singin’, an’ 
they known nought what they’re singin’ about.” 

“Well, I guess they’re like other folk, Mary, they keepen singin’ 
because they’re fain, an’ they wanten to let it off a bit.” 

The passage is a happy delineation of a people to whom 
singing comes as naturally as speaking, and whom Nature has 
endowed with voices that can troll out merrily the music that 
is in their hearts. Those who wish to realize how thoroughly 
the lives of Lancashire peasants in days but lately gone by 
were permeated with music (though indeed of but a simple 
kind), should turn to the pages of Mr. Waugh’s tales, and 
they will see the part that music played in the comings and 
goings of simple country folk. One of his most amusing 

stories turns on the substitution of a barrel organ (horrible 
thought) for the “ bass fiddle,” clarinet and other instruments, 
which had formerly accompanied the singing of the-choir at a 


country chapel. The choir and players having fallen out 
hopelessly, the plan is tried of keeping the peace by artificial 
means, by the introduction of an organ that will play of itself. 
But the bass singer, too proud to learn the management of the 
instrument beforehand, cannot stop it from playing when the 
hymn is done, and after turning it over on its side, sitting on 
it, and trying in various ways to stop or smother the sound, 
the organ has to be ignominiously carried out of church. The 
old woman to whom the story is told, then recalls how she 
went “to a ‘oratory’ once, at Bury. Deborah Travis were 
there fro’ Shay. Eh! when aw yerd (I heard) her sing, ‘ Let 
the bright seraphim,’ aw (I) gav’ in.” 

And a modern Lancashire audience “ gives in,” too, when 
it hears any of its favourite Handelian airs, as the writer can 
testify. Ata recent political meeting the Free Trade Hall in 
Manchester was crowded with men and lads, the latter whiling 
away the waiting time with singing political songs, and dis- 
posed to be noisy generally. In the midst of the hurly-burly 
an individual in evening dress made his appearance on the 
platform, and the organ struck up “ Arm, arm, ye brave.” In 
an instant the hall was hushed till you could have heard a 
pin drop, and the song was heard to the end in dead silence, 
followed by a burst of applause. At another meeting in the 
same hall a political song was sung to the well-worn tune of 
“ Grandfather's clock.” The hall was packed from end to end, 
with a swaying crowd of about five thousand men. When 
they came to the words “stopped !—short ;—never to go 
again,” the notes were cut off as with a knife, every voice 
stopping to the instant, bursting forth with the next note and 
stopping again with such precision that the shock was almost 
electric, so immense was the mass of voice. These are effects 
that Handel Festivals cannot produce. 

The primitive ballad music of the people may be dying 
out or even dead, but the music has not died with it out of 
the hearts of the people ; of that there is abundant evidence, 
A visitor passing through Oldham (the town of mill-hands, 
par excellence) during the breakfast-hour, may see in many a 
cottage a lad in his shirt-sleeves practising diligently at the 
piano during his short interval of leisure. The men and girls 
in the mills think nothing of getting up Handel’s Wessiah 
about Christmas-time. Collecting a band composed chiefly 
of members of the same station in life, they perform for the 
delectation of a hall-full of admiring friends. True, the Queen’s 
English has to bend to Lancashire dialect. but the old words 
will bear the broad popular vowels at ‘least as well as the 
German-English they so frequently endure. Handel, be it 
noted, is the favourite composer in Lancashire. It is doubtful 
whether the good folks in the mills do not believe that he was 
a Lancashireman, so completely have they adopted him. 
Handel’s music fitted on well to the popular old English 
music: the ballad-tune called the “Glory of the North” might 
almost have been written by him, from the resemblance in the 
style. As there has been no good and popular music written 
since his time to English words, the adoption of Handel comes 
naturally. The swing and roll of his music, too, its breadth 
and directness, endear it specially to the “north countrie,” 
where the people dislike circumlocution and prefer to call a 
spade a spade, and relish hearing the keen incisiveness of 
their own speech reflected in the bold measure of a well- 
marked rhythm. There is an echo of the gzga or the sarabande 
in the most solemn of Handel’s melodies, and it is perhaps 

just this faint suggestion of mirth in the midst of melancholy 
which commends it to a race whose strong characteristic it is 
to see the comical side of the most gloomy situation, while a 
sufferer has seldom too long a face to crack a joke at his own 
expense. 
In the cotton famine, during the American war, the distress 
of the mill-workers found vent in many a song and ballad, 
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and troops of the unemployed roamed the country singing for 
alms. There is pathos in the refrain borrowed from a negro 
song, and adapted to their own needs by the cotton workers 
on this side of the Atlantic :— 
‘It’s the song of the factory operatives, 
Short time, short time, come again no more ; 
For we can’t get our cotton from the old Kentucky shore ; 
Oh, short time, short time, come again no more.” 
Short time has come again, and wages are falling. Whether 
songs will come from the people to suit their present state 
remains to be seen. 

I have said that music is the one art which is left to the 
working classes in the manufacturing towns of England. And 
in Lancashire, at any rate, it must be said that they cultivate 
it assiduously. The pick of the artisans are the mechanics of 
the mills and machine works. They are of a finer type, 
stronger and better built than the ordinary “mill hand.” 
These men are more often musicians than not. After working 
all day with hammer and anvil, they spend their evenings in 
toiling to acquire some proficiency on the instrument of their 
choice, or in practising with their fellow workmen in a brass 
band, or a string band. Many of them are no mean per- 
formers. One helps another, and cheap lessons are to be had 
from some musician no better off than themselves, and with 
the indomitable perseverance which is their great virtue, they 
succeed in attaining the skill they desire. A solo on, say the 
clarinet, at a concert is followed with an appreciative interest, 
accompanied at the close by such remarks as, “I’m fond o’ 
th’ instrument ; I play a bit myself.” Many a party of rough- 
looking men, perhaps a trifle removed from the artisan class 
in station, but little in general cultivation, will sit down and 
play Haydn’s quartets far into the night ; and the story runs 
how certain merry musicians, going home across a moor after 
one of these quartet parties, stopped on the hill side and 
there played with might and main till their spirits were 
sufficiently cooled down to enable them to proceed home- 
wards, What ghost tales might not spring up from such an 
escapade ? an escapade thoroughly characteristic of the wild 
strain which runs in the blood of these north country folks, 
Puritans though they are. 

Whether it be the diffusion of musical knowledge among 
the people, or merely their natural taste for it, an audience of 
Lancashire working men and women is the most appreciative 
and stimulating that a musician could possibly have. If our 
best singers knew how their performances would be received, 
they would be eager to sing to such audiences. The music 
must of course be within their comprehension, but it need not 
—indeed must not—be poor; and then their praise is un- 
grudging. They are not troubled with fear lest they should 
applaud the wrong piece, and not display a proper discrimina- 
tion. Mr. Straus will not easily forget the reception he had 
when he kindly took his violin and played to some eight or 
nine hundred working people one Sunday afternoon last 
winter in an artisan district of Manchester. The people 
listened with their eyes and mouths open, fairly agape with 
delight ; and there was no mistaking the applause which 
followed the playing of Raff’s well-known Cavatina. It was 
evident, too, that the player was stimulated by his audience. 
A lecture by Herr Pauer, even with illustrations, is not 
exactly what would be considered food for the populace ; yet 
at Stalybridge some years ago, the writer was present when 
an audience of workmen, and. it was said, roughs as well, 
listened in perfect silence and attention to a discourse about 
Haydn and Beethoven, and followed with evident appreciation 
the pieces in illustration which Herr Pauer played on the 
piano. The love of music has certainly not died out among 
the people, and with proper culture might lead to much better 
results, 

(To be continued. ) 





AVENUE THEATRE. 


The new comic opera /ndiana, produced at the Avenue Theatre 
on Monday night, is above the common level of its class as regards 
both the libretto and, in a less degree, the music. Without 
altogether dispensing with the lavish display of female charms in the 
shape of hordes of supers and the like, upon which most productions 
of its kind depend, it can in addition to this boast of a good story, 
devised, like most good stories, from a French source, and set forth 
with considerable skill and dramatic tact by Mr. H. B. Farnie. 
What is more, one incident of the story, and that which brings about 
the happy denouement, is a song, or, more correctly speaking, a duet, 
and an intimate connection is thus established between dramatic 
action and music—an invaluable feature in a libretto, which should, 
if possible, show a good and sufficient reason why people sing instead 
of speak. The action takes place somewhere about the middle of 
last century, partly at Langley Mill and partly at the castle of Lord 
Dayrell, where that nobleman holds high festival, being himself the 
gayest of the gay. At the mill also festive doings are in progress, for 
Matt the Miller has just married Nan, the prettiest of village girls 
(Miss Mary Duggan), and, to provide a dainty dish for the wedding 
dinner, has gone out for a little poaching on his lordly neighbour’s 
preserves. Being caught in flagrante delicto, he is threatened with 
all the rigours of the game laws, to say nothing of the non-renewal of 
his lease, unless he takes his bride to the castle that evening to plead 
for him. To comply with that demand he is as unwilling as to forfeit 
his mill, and his dilemma is of the most perplexing kind, when rescue 
suddenly appears in the person of Indiana. This lady, an American 
heiress, has betrothed herself by letter to one Philip Jervaulx, a high- 
born though impecunious gentleman and a friend of Lord Dayrell’s, 
at whose castle she is to meet him that day by appointment, having 
only just arrived in Europe. She is anxious to inspect her lover and 
correspondent before she joins her fate to his for good, and in con- 
sequence has donned the garb as dear to heroines of modern opera 
bouffe as it was to those of the Restoration comedy, and appears as 
a gay cavalier, accompanied by her maid in similar attire. Being in- 
formed by the miller of his difficulty she readily consents to accom- 
pany him to the castle disguised as his wife, and the two set out to- 
gether accordingly, leaving the real bride in the company of the 
chambermaid, whom the miller, mistaking her for a gallant youth, 
has watched by a meddlesome old serving man, Peter by name. 

When they arrive Lord Dayrell immediately begins to make love 
to the supposed village maiden, upon whom, however, he makes very 
little impression, her thoughts being occupied with the search for 
her affianced lover, Philip Jervaulx. That gentleman is present at 
the castle, but in disguise and under a false name. He has been in- 
volved very innocently in a Jacobite plot, and his friend Lord Dayrell 
has engaged him as his steward to hide him from the eyes of the law, 
and more especially from those of Sir Mulberry Mullitt, who plays 
the comic part usually allotted to aged officials and courtiers in this 
style of opera. Among other things he engages as his temporary 
secretary Lord Dayrell’s steward, who is thus made an agent in the 
measures devised for his own capture, with what result it may be 
easily imagined. From another snare, however, the bold conspirator 
does not escape with equal ease. Seeing and loving the beautitul 
Indiana, even in her disguise, are with him the same thing, and the 
young lady returns his passion with equal ardour and velocity. Like 
Philip, she immediately forgets all about the love-letters she has 
exchanged with her unknown admirer across the sea, and almost at 
their first meeting the pair engage in a duet on the suggestive subject 
of love in a cottage, or rather in a mill —one of the prettiest numbers 
of M. Audran’s score. In the meantime the general comedy of 
errors is continued with unabated vigour. Lord Dayrell is still bent 
upon his unsuccessful intrigue with the bride of the miller, who, to 
the astonishment of every one, is only too willing to desert her in such 
dangerous surroundings and return to his own house, whence the 
most alarming reports as to the proceedings of his real spouse con- 
tinue to reach him through the instrumentality of the malignant Peter. 
In the third and last act everything is, of course, cleared up to every 
one’s satisfaction. The miller obtains his lease, Philip Jervaulx his 
pardon, and Indiana resumes her rank and the attire belonging there- 
to. When she is introduced to her lover in her true and proper 
person the pair scarcely deign to look at each other, each thinking 
of the other in his and her assumed character. They begin talking 
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of the weather and similar topics, the neighbouring mill among the 
rest. In that manner they gradually glide into their former duet 
about love in the same mill. They gaze in each other’s eyes, they 
discover the identity of the beloved object in the new garb ; music 
has reunited the pair. 

With this pretty idea we may fitly conclude our account of the 
story, which introduces a variety of minor characters and incidents, 
and contains enough material for two or three ordinary operettas. 
Neither is it wanting in musical suggestions, of which M. Audran 
has upon the whole avaiied himself successfully. His score abounds 
with light and ear-catching tunes of a somewhat familiar, but not for 
that reason less agreeable pattern. There is even an attempt at 
local colour in the shape of what M. Audran’s countrymen would 
call uz ig, although in England it will scarcely be recognized as 
such. In addition to this, we may mention two songs in slow valse 
time—a measure which has become extremely popular since 
Offenbach invented it for operatic purposes. It will be seen that a 
great deal of dancing is going on in M. Audran’s score, as, indeed, 
there is on the stage, one very pretty scene affording Miss Phyllis 
Broughton an opportunity of illustrating the poetry of motion. In 
the sentimental ditties the composer is less successful, and his comic 
songs are of a commonplace type; but the second fimale, lightly 
constructed as it is, contains some charming concerted music, in- 
cluding a sestet which should have been sung better than it was. 
The piece is well put upon the stage, and the dresses are, with few 
exceptions, tasteful in design and harmonious in colour. Among the 
performers, Miss Wadman, the heroine, can alone be called a 
vocalist in the proper sense of the word. Her soprano is of sym- 
pathetic quality and considerable compass, and a few finishing 
lessons would enable her to attempt much higher tasks than have 
here fallen to her share. Mr. Henry Ashton acted the Jacobite- 
hunting Sir Mulberry Mullitt with pompous humour; and Mr. 
Arthur Roberts would be perfect as Matt o’ the Mill if he would 
moderate the exuberance of his wit, and abstain from the bad habit 
of “gagging.” Mr. Charles Ryley, as the dashing young lord, might 
have been at once more spirited and more elegant; and Mr. W. T. 
Hemsley as Philip Jervaulx, the lover and tenor, was the reverse of 
satisfactory. If Mr. Farnie will curtail his dialogue, and omit some 
very indelicate and stupid stage business from the third act, /ndiana 
is likely to have a long and prosperous career. On the first night it 
was received with every sign of approval. 
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WEDNESDAY, 20. 
PRAIA csusddecebescswanweencenes Gorevenndeasoessseeee Covent Garden Theatre 7.30 
FRIDAY, 22. 
Royal Academy of Music Students’ Concert ......... St. James’s Hall 2.30 
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SONGS. 


Frances Allitsen  ... Boosey 
Cavendish Music 
Book, No. 100 





After long years ove ove 
American Ballads. 3rd selection. 


Bells of Kilmore, The... ep oe Glandore , és 
Bewilderment ° ae bas B. Luard Selby ... os 
Distant City, The... E. St. Quentin... Marshall 
Dreams_... ove eee sve Cécile S. Hartog «.. Boosey 
Ebband Flow... see ov « Luigi Caracciolo ... Cramer 
For ever young .. eo Se Frank L. Moir ... Boosey 
For old Time’s sake wee G.M.Lane .. Cramer 
Gounod's Songs. Ten" ... Cavendish Music 

Book, No. 98... Boosey 
Ha’pence and Blows A. H. Behrend... Marshall | 


In the Chimney Corner ... oe - » Frederick H. Cowen ... Boosey 
Love is a Dream ... eae me sis “ 
Love is as far as ever «ee W. M. Hutchinson ... Marshall 
Frank L. Moir... Boosey 


Midnight at the Helm ihe ie et0 











Milkmaid, The... ree a Mary Carmichael ... Cramer 
Monks of Croyland se ee is "Wee Ostlere ... ma 
Mozart’s Songs and Scenas. Thirty-seven Royal Song Book «+ Boosey 
Never Despair see see ose J. L. Molloy ... ” 
O loved and lost ... L. H. Somerset ... Cramer 
On the rolling wave res Godfrey Marks... Boosey 
Rose Leaves er vik ... W. M. Hutchinson .., Marshall 
Rowing sea sed mS ae af Henry Parker ... Cramer 
Royal Songster, The. Parts I to VI ... He Curwen 
Simple Country Girl, A ... ms bes F. Lablache ... Cramer 
Think sometimes, Love, of me .. see Suppé ... 99 
Thistledown aie dec Henry Pontet ... Marshall 
Voice of an Echo, The ... C. H. R. Marriott ... Cramer 
When shadows fall E. St. Quentin... Marshall 
Wide, wide Sea, The Stephen Adams ... Boosey 
Yet again .. see W.E, Allen... Cramer 
Your Fortune Pa ied ie Henry Parker ... ” 
PIANOFORTE PIECES. 

Short American Pieces. 3rd selection... Cavendish Music 

Book, No. 101 « Boosey 

DANCE MUSIC. 

Cobwebs Mazurka C. Lowthian ... Cramer 
Latona Valse__... — Enos Andrew ... ” 
Only Once More Waltz .. May Ostlere ... Boosey 
Phyllis Polka... Enos Andrew... Cramer 
Rosy Dawn Valse ae Chas. Deacon ... ”» 
Twilight Shadows Valse R. Smith oo ” 


ORGAN MUSIC. 


Cabinet Organ Books, The. Vol. VII. Twelve Themes by Gounod 

(Dr. Spark). Vol. VIII. Twelve Songs with Words, Men- 

delssohn (Dr. L. Engel). Vol. IX. Twelve original Pieces 

by Frank L. Moir. Vol. X. Fourteen original Pieces by 

C. Marshall. Vol. XI. Thirteen original Pieces by Dr. C. 

Vincent. Vol. XII. Fifteen original Pieces by Dr. W. J. 

Westbrook is Ae ove = ee es se Boosey 
Organist’s Quarterly Journal, The. Part LXXII. Edited by 

William Spark... a ‘4 we at ao wee Novello 


VOCAL DUETS, TRIOS, PART-SONGS, &c. 


Academy Vocalist, The ... ...J. S. Curwen ... Curwen 
Go, Pretty Rose (Duet) ... Theo Marzials ... Boosey 
Hymns and Tunes of long ago ... os ae Harvey ... Curwen 
CANTATAS, &c. 
Bundle of sticks, The .- G.F. Root... Curwen 
Christmas Chimes soo Ke E> OBRES 5s ” 
Redeemer, The ars F, James... ” 
BOOKS, 
Chil1 Pianist, The ... Mrs. Curwen ... Curwen 
Handbook of Acoustics ... . . T. F. Harris... ” 
Musical Elements... oes ced ie - Geo. Oakey ... ” 
Solo Singer, The... ...Sinclair Dunn... mn 








PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS FOR WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


SATURDAY, Oct. 16.—10a.m : Service (Distin), in C ; Anthem, “He that 
shall endure to the end,” No. 345 (Matt. xxiv. 13), Mendelssohn. 3 p.m. : 
Service (Walmisley), in D minor ; Anthem, “ The Lord hath chosen Zion,” 
No. 602 (Ps. cxxxil. 13), Bridge. 

SUNDAY, Oct. 17 (Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity).—10 a.m.: Ser- 
vice (Ouseley), in A ; continuation Thorne ; Hymn, after 3rd Collect, 387. 
3 p.m.: Service (Hopkins), in A; Anthem, “ Praise His awful Name,’ 
No. 395, Spohr ; Hymn, after 3rd Collect, 358. 








Hotes and Hews. 


LONDON. 


We have received from the Commissioners of the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition “The Illustrated Handbook of Victoria, Australia.” We 
should like to notice this interesting and gorgeously-illustrated volume at 
greater length, but are unable to do so, for although the growth of the 
vine flourishes in Australia, a corresponding vigour in the cultivation of 
song, which is sometimes said to be inspired by wine, is not evident 
among indigenous productions, 
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At an examination of pianoforte tuners, held by the Regent Hall 
Association on September 29, at 44, Devonshire Street, Portland Place, 
the following were awarded the Regent Hall Certificate of qualification 
to practise :—E. J. Akhurst, of 4a Above Bar, Southampton: C. H. Dry, 
of Spring Bank, Hull; Richard Durrant, of Lindfield ; and R. A. Mann, 
of High Street, Colchester. 

Miss Griswold will shortly start for America to fulfil the engagement 
she has contracted with Colonel McCaul, as frzma donna assoluta of his 
operatic troupe. This gifted young artist has recently composed some 
beautiful songs, one of which (the words by her uncle, Bret Harte) will 
be published by Messrs. Boosey and sung by Madame Antoinette 


Sterling. 

The People’s Concert Society have arranged their campaign for the 
coming season, till Christmas. They seem likely to keep up their high 
standard of entertainment, judging by the programmes and list of 
musicians already advertised for the first few concerts, where the best of 
music, performed by thorough artists, is put within the reach of all but 
the absolutely penniless classes. Even such as these may turn into the 
Institute, South Place, Finsbury, on Sunday evenings, when no entrance 
fee is demanded ; though, indeed, a “collection” is made, to cover ex- 
penses, but to this naturally no member of the audience is compelled 
to contribute. The Saturday Evening Concerts are to be held at the 
Town Hall, Poplar, aud the Monday Evening Concerts at Omega Hall, 
Omega Place, Alpha Road, N.W. 

The committee which has been applying itself to the establishment of 
a Liszt Scholarship in connection with the Royal Academy of Music, has 
now published the subscription lists. The amount subscribed is upwards 
of £1,000, a sum more than sufficient to defray the expenses of a student 
at the Royal Academy for three years, but not enough to enable him to 
continue his musical studies abroad, which is a very important part of the 
general scheme. With this end in view, further donations may be paid to 
the account of the trustees (Messrs. Walter Bache, C, A. Barry, and 
Alfred H. Littleton), at the Union Bank of London. 

Mr. Henry Holmes has issued the programmes of his four evening 
concerts of instrumental chamber-music at the Princes’ Hall. These are 
artistic and not aldermanic feasts; none of them consist of more than 
four items ; they begin at eight precisely, and conclude before ten. The 
first is fixed for November 10, when Schubert’s String Quartet in G, Op. 
161; Mendelssohn’s Pianoforte Trio in C minor, Op. 66; and Haydn’s 
String Quartet in B flat, Op. 76, will be played. The second concert, on 
November 24, will open with Mr. Henry Holmes’s new MS. Octet for 
Strings, in F, Op. 56. Brahms’s Pianoforte and Violoncello Sonata in E 
minor (Op. 38), Mozart’s Quintet for Strings (in C), and a pianoforte solo 
make up the rest of this interesting programme. The third concert, on 
December 8, opens with Brahms’s quartet in B flat, Op. 67 ; the other string 
quartet is Beethoven’s, in F minor, Op. 95 ; the pianoforte solo will be his 
sonata in A flat, Op. r10. Mr. Holmes will play at this concert a viola solo, 
namely, his own arrangement of Kjerulf’s Norwegian songs. The fourth 
and last concert of this series, on December 15, will introduce a novelty 
by Mr. Algernon Ashton—a MS. quartet for pianoforte and strings in C 
minor. Two of Beethoven’s string quartets—of his earliest and latest 
periods respectively—open and close the concert. The following artists 
form the quartet : Mr. Henry Holmes, Mr. Grimson, Mr. A. Gibson, and 
Mr. E. Howell. The additional quartet is supplied by Messrs. Sutcliffe 
and Inwards (scholars of the Royal College of Music), Ellis Roberts, and 
C. Ould. Pianoforte, Madame Haas. 

BLACKHEATH.—Mr. W. J. Leaver (Mus. Bac. Cantab.) announces an 
evening concert at the Rink Concert Hall on the 18th inst, when he will 
be assisted by Madlle. Trebelli, Madame Antoinette Sterling, Mr. Barton 
McGuckin, Mr. Frederic King, the St. John’s Choral Society, M. 
Vladimir de Pachmann, and Mr. Carrodus. With such a list of artists 
the concert is certain to command the success it deserves. 


PROVINCIAL. 


BIRMINGHAM, Oct. 11.—The funeral of the late Mr. James Stimpson, 
for so many years our Town Hall organist, took place on Friday morning 
the 8th inst., at the Church of England Cemetery, Warstone Lane. The 
funeral cortége was followed by deputations of the various musical 
societies in which the deceased held honourable positions. Among the 
most prominent who paid their last homage to the dead, were a deputa- 
tion from the Festival Choral Society, the Birmingham and Midland 
Musical Guild, the Blind Asylum, and the Francis Road Congregational 
Chapel. A great many personal friends accompanied the funeral, and 
their numbers were augmented as the procession neared its destination.-— 
The Festival Choral Society’s first concert this season took place on 
Thursday evening, the 7th inst., when Sir Arthur Sullivan’s The Light of 
the World was given. The principal artists were : Miss Anna Williams, 
Miss Hilda Wilson, Mrs. Payton, Mr. Iver McKay, Mr. Grice, and 
Mr. Santley. Since its performance at the Birmingham Musical Festival 
in 1873, this work has only been heard on one other occasion, and ought by 
right to have formed a source of attraction to the subscribers, but evidently, 
udging from the falling off in the attendance, The Light of the World 





did not seem to have drawn the subscribers nor the general public, for 
the Town Hall was not nearly so full as we are accustomed to see it at 
the Festival Choral Society’s concerts. The work was remarkably well 
rendered by all concerned, and great praise is due to Mr. Stockley for the 
masterly way in which he conducted. The beautiful fugal chorus, “ I will 
pour my spirit upon thy seed,” with which the first scene—the Nativity— 
terminates, calls forth special mention ; it was given with wonderful grandeur 
and power. The soli could not have been in better hands. Miss Anna 
Williams’s singing was artistic in the extreme, her beautiful clear voice 
did more than justice to the arduous and not over thankful parts allotted 
to her. Miss Hilda Wilson is evidently gaining in reputation, and 
the future augurs well for her. She sang the contralto music to perfection, 
displaying great feeling and power of modulation. Mr. Iver McKay, who 
sang the tenor part, met with an excellent reception, and we were greatly 
pleased with the “timbre” of his voice The air, “ Refrain thy voice 
from weeping,” perhaps the most attractive number in the oratorio, was 
given with great feeling, and pleased the audience. Mr. Santley, to 
whom the most important items were allotted, sang like a true 
artist. Although his intonation appeared sometiines faulty, yet he fairly 
carried away his listeners by his extraordinary energy, his masterly 
modulation, expression, and phrasing. Mrs. Payton and Mr. Grice did 
Justice to the minor parts which fell to their share. The only encore of 
the evening was bestowed on the beautiful unaccompanied quartet. “ Yea, 
though I walk through the valley,” which was rendered to perfection. 
The late Mr. Stimpson’s post at the organ was most ably and con- 
scientiously filled by Mr. A. R. Gaul, As a mark of respect to the late 
organist, the committee suggested that the audience should stand during 
the performance of the instrumental prelude entitled, “ At Bethany.” the 
request was complied with, the hall presenting a very imposing sight. 
This lovely prelude, scored for strings, was grandly played by the band. 
—Dr. Heap announces his Chamber Concerts.—At the Grand Theatre, 
Miss Kate Santley appears this week, with her London Company, in the 
new comic opera, Vetah. 

BRIGHTON.—The complimentary concert given to Mr. Robert Taylor 
last week passed off in a highly creditable manner. The orchestra and 
the chorus of the Brighton Sacred Harmonic Society did full justice to 
Mr. Barnett’s Ancient Mariner, and the solos were well rendered by Miss 
Kate Norman, Miss Darlington, Mr. Ford, Mr. Buckman and others.— 
The 4th proximo has been fixed by Miss Kuhe for her annual concert at 
the Dome. There will be no falling off in the attraction this year, 
as the array of artists who will support the programme will show. 
They include Madame Valleria, Miss Bertha Moore, Madlle. Antoinette 
Trebelli, Miss Hope Glenn, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Bernard Lane, Mr. 
Santley, Madame Norman-Neruda, and Signor Piatti. 

BRISTOL, Oct. 9.—The performance by the Carl Rosa Opera Company 
of Lohengrin last night created considerable interest, owing amongst 
other things to the first appearance of Madame Marie Roze in the part of 
Elsa. The prima donna’s impersonation of the heroine bids fair to be- 
come one of her happiest. Miss Jenny Dickerson was Ortrud. The 
Lohengrin of Mr. Scovel was much appreciated ; the rest of the characters 
being sustained by Mr. Max Eugene (Telramund), Mr. Henry Pope 
(King), and others. Mr. Goossens conducted. 

GLASGOW, Oct. 12.—An interesting pianoforte recital was given, in 
the presence of a small but most appreciative audience, last Saturday 
week, October 2, in Messrs. Paterson's Music Saloon, Buchanan Street, 
by Mr. Paul della Torre, of Edinburgh. The programme included 
examples from Bach, Haydn, Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt, and two works 
by his late master, Zarembski of Brussels. Mr. Torre especially dis- 
tinguished himself in the last-mentioned pieces. 

LIVERPOOL, Oct. 12.—The death of Mr. William Ridley, F.C.O,, 
for thirty-five years a leading figure in musical circles, leaves a painful 
sense of loss The deceased gentleman was for twenty-five years 
organist to the West Derby Parish Church, being succeeded by Mr. W. 
T. Best, and he has done much excellent, though unostentatious work in 
the elevation of the quality of church music in this district. 

PAISLEY, Oct. 11—On Wednesday evening, October 6, Mr. Charles 
Hallé and Madame Norman-Neruda gave a chamber concert in the 
George A. Clark Hall, under the direction of Mr. J. Barratt, Mus. Bac. 
The programme was interesting, and both artists were heard at their best. 
The audience made up in enthusiasm what it unfortunately lacked in 


numbers. 


FOREIGN. 


BERLIN, October 8.—The funeral of Baron von Hiilsen, the late 
manager of the Berlin Court Theatre and Opera House, took place on 
the 4th. It was attended by representatives of the Diplomatic Corps and 
by Prince William of Prussia. The administration of the theatres will be 
temporarily in the hands of Herr Schaffer; Herr von Strantz will superin- 
end the opera with the help of the conductors, Herren Radecke and 
Kahl, and the theatre with Herr Dietz’s assistance. Nothing definite has 
yet been announced with regard to the successor of Baron von Hiilsen. 
He will very likely be again taken from the army ; an officer of the 
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Gardes-du-Corps has been mentioned at his successor. It is said that 
after the Emperor’s death the Royal Opera Company will be disbanded, 
and the house managed on the same principles as the London opera 
houses, namely, let out for the season to an entrepreneur.—Herr Wachtel, 
the tenor, is very ill of heart-disease and dropsy.—The programme of 
that series of the Philharmonic Concerts which Herr Joachim is going to 
conduct is now published. First concert, October 15, Schumann’s Over- 
ture to Manfred, Mendelssohn’s Overture to Meerestille, Brahms’s Sym- 
phony in E minor, and Beethoven’s Triple Concerto, played by Herren 
Barth, De Ahna, and Hausmann. Second concert, November 12, 
Haydn’s C minor Symphony, Brahms’s Schicksalslied, Weber’s Overture 
to Oberon, and his cantata Kampf und Sieg. Third concert, December 9, 
Cherubini’s Abenceragen Overture, Beethoven’s G major Concerto (piano, 
Fraulein Janotha), Max Bruch’s new MS. Symphony in E, and some 
songs by Fraulein Liza Lehmann. Fourth concert, January 6,a Beethoven 
Overture, Rudorff’s Variations in D minor (for the first time), Volkmann’s 
Overture to Richard III., and a Concerto by Chopin (piano, M. de Pach- 
mann). Fifth concert, February 10, Graedener’s Comedy Overture (for 
he first time), Beethoven’s B flat Symphony, Gade’s Suite Holbergiana 
(for the first time), Mendelssohn’s Concerto (violin. Madame Norman- 
Neruda). Sixth concert, April 15, Bach’s Orchestral Suite in B minor, a 
Concerto by Spohr (violin, Herr Joachim), and Beethoven’s Choral Sym- 
phony.—Frau Amalie Joachim will open her Evenings for Vocal Music with 
a new programme next Sunday at the Kroll Hall.—Herr Franz Rummel 
gives the first of his six Popular Chamber Music Concerts on November 3, 
at the Concert Hall, in the Leipsiger Strasse.—F raulein Lilli Lehmann has 
started on her return to America.—The musical season has now fairly 
begun here. At the Opera Junker Hans, Armida, and Carmen have 
been performed.—Herr Carl Meyder, conductor at a London theatre, has 
brought together an excellent band, which performs in the hall that was 
formerly associated with Bilse’s, and last year with Herr Mansfeldt’s, 
orchestral concerts. The new conductor shows some good qualities, 
but, according to the critics, errs somewhat on the side of caution and 
calmness, betrayed in his inclination to slow /empz.—The chorus of 
the Frankfort Association of Teachers have given enjoyable concerts 
in Berlin. The most noteworthy features of their programmes were 
Raff’s “ Wachet auf,” for baritone solo, solo quartet, and orchestra— 
a work containing many beauties, but unsatisfactory considered as a 
whole—Schumann’s Ritornelle “Die Rose stand im Thau,” and Schubert’s 
“Der Entferten."—The concert given by Fraulein Arma Senkrah was 
of special interest owing to the choice of unhackneyed works made by 
the talented violinist. The programme contained, among other pieces, 
two new compositions by Arthur Bird, a Romance and Capriccio for the 
violin, marked by originality and humour. A Serenade Mélancholique, 
by Tchaikowski, pleased the audience greatly. The Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, under Herr Mannstadt, played the Akademische Festival Over- 
tire by Brahms, the Rémische Carneval by Berlioz, and the effective 
Spinnrid von Omphale by St. Saéns. 


VIENNA —The arrangements of this season’s concerts of the society of 
Musikfreunde include a special concert on November 21, in honour of 
Weber, which is to be held a month before the date of the composer’s 
1ooth birthday, so as not to clash with the celebrations of the Court 
Theatre and the Philharmonic Society, which have the same end in view, 
and which will be held in the week before and after December 18. The 
concert of December 12 will be in memory of Liszt, and will consist 
principally of his compositions —The reception of Marfa at the opera 
has not been altogether favourable.—An operetta, Romilly, by Prince 
Lubomirski, may possibly see the light at the Carl Theatre. 


Some new operas have been produced in various German towns. 
Carl Reinecke’s Auf hohen Befehi has been warmly received at Hamburg. 
Scholz’s Gustav Vasa was fairly successful at Cassel. At Prague, Kittl’s 
opera, Die Franzosen von Nizza, of which Wagner wrote the libretto, has 
been received, without much success. 


MUNICH.—Frau Amalie Joachim, who began her career on the stage, 
but has been heard in concert roomsexclusively during the last twenty years, 
has recently made the experiment, scarcely justified by the result, of dis- 
playing her art upon the operatic boards of our Court Theatre. She 
appeared in the part of Orpheus.—The post of third conductor at the 
opera has been offered to Herr Richard Strauss, the young composer. 
He entered upon his new duties by superintending the performance of 
Boieldieu’s Johann von Paris. 
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